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Our Witness to the Resurrection 


URSULA M. NIEBUHR 


HRIST is risen, allelulia.” The triumphant words 

ring out: “Jesus Christ is risen today “a 
“Earth tell it out abroad...”; “’Tis the spring of souls 
today; Christ has burst his prison. ... The familiar 
words call us to fresh faith and hope, and thousands re- 
calling the Easter message, instinctively if blindly, will 
throng the churches at Easter-tide. Newspapers will re- 
port the record attendances, and those to whom the 
ministry of the church is entrusted, will preach to over- 
flowing congregations. The pews will be bright with 
Easter hats; the altars will be decked with Easter lilies, 
and the offertory plates will be heaped with Easter 
offerings. 

But will our Easter worship, our Easter preaching 
witness to the Resurrection? As soon as the question is 
asked we see how hard is the task of trying to interpret 
the gospel to our world today. How can our generation 
be told that if it wishes to walk with the risen Christ in 
newness of life, first it must be baptized into his death 
and sufferings? The words and the meaning of the 
words seem equally incongruous. Yet the Christian 
minister, gazing at the large congregation before him 
on Easter morning, well may be haunted by the thought 
that if those anxious to receive the assurance and com- 
fort of the resurrection message had been following the 
drama of the Lord’s ministry and sufferings in the days 
and weeks before Easter, they would not have had the 
time or interest to shop for Easter finery. But in the 
moment that such a thought crosses his mind, perhaps he 
remembers that his own organist and choir and inner 
flock also had been busy “getting ready” for Easter 
instead of watching with the Lord through the agony 
in the garden. So, his minor uneasiness confessing that 
the Resurrection without the Cross is just a dream of 
an empty tomb, he goes into the pulpit to preach a ser- 
mon about the joy of spring, or—and the proportion 
is about equally divided—to expound the hope of im- 
mortality. 

The fact of spring—nature all-glorious with the 
promise of new life—however beautifully interpreted, 
does not by itself proclaim the gospel. Nature may 
carry the gospel, but it is not itself the gospel; “except 
a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 
Nature shows the sequence, and can be the parable for 
the event which gives meaning both to nature and to 
history, but usually the preacher who equates Easter 


| with spring does not dwell on the fact of death. 


“Death,” said I, “what do you here 
At this spring season of the year?” 


Yet it is death which is the ground, conscious or un- 
conscious, of men’s interest in Easter, and also it is 
death which is the ground of the Christian faith in the 
Resurrection. “If Christ hath not been raised, ye are 
yet in your sins,” that is, ‘in a condition of death,’ (for 
in the Bible sin has always the aspect of ‘death,’ aliena- 
tion from God who is Life,) and against this statement 
of Christian faith no beautiful presentation of spring 
avails to save men from ‘death.’ 

If the Easter sermon be not on the theme of spring, 
most probably it will be concerned with the hope of 
immortality. There is a version of Christianity with 
the heart and what Von Hugel called the “costingness” 
left out. According to this, everlasting life is held out 
as the Christian hope, everlasting life viewed as a sort 
of extension of this life to which we shall be trans- 
ported when we die. Thus, if we accept death when 
inevitably it comes, (as if there were anything else 
we could do but accept it!) we shall live forever. Ac- 
cording to this sentimental travesty of Christianity, 
the church is the community of those who have been 
“let off” paying the price of death because, as Studdert 
Kennedy said twenty years ago, God was good-natured 
enough to allow Christ’s death to do instead. What 
nonsense this makes of the gospel and its reiterated in- 
sistence that the only way to life is to die here and now; 
that we are asked to be baptized into his death; to be 
crucified with him; to drink his cup; to continue with 
him in his temptation, agony and death. The fact that 
the message of the Resurrection is so often confused 
with such a doctrine of immortality, convicts those of 
us who claim to stand close to the Christian tradition of 
our own slackness in response to the preaching of the 
gospel. We hang back; we are afraid to give up that 
which we possess, our spiritual or intellectual goods; 
we are afraid of the emptiness and the blankness, the 
possibility that ideologically or theologically, we may 
not have where to-lay our heads; and we stumble when 
we go to take up the cross. We are anxious, and want 
to save our life and keep it, so we do not launch out into 
the deep; we are scared lest we, having sold all we have 
and having bought the pearl of great price, might find 
it to be counterfeit. So we hesitate, and try to soften 
the hard words of the preaching, and seek a detour 
around the events that led to Calvary. But for the dis- 








ciple who would be “risen with Christ” no detour is 
possible. He must die unto self, he must give up all he 
has, his certainties, those ideas which seem to make 
sense out of life, and at the cost, it may be, of having 
to echo the cry of despair from the Cross, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Within the 
Christian fellowship and for the Christian disciple, there 
is no other gospel; Crucifixion—Resurrection ; the Cross 
—Easter; the two events are one in the economy of 
God, for it is the figure on the Cross that cries across 
the world, “Behold I am alive forevermore,” and it is 
the word of the Cross that is the power of God, and 
the glory which men beheld. 

But how can we be found not false witnesses of God 
when it comes to the task of preaching today? Death 
hath no more dominion over us, we say, yet our age is 
in thrall to death and the fear of death. The fear of 
want, of economic disaster, fear of that group or of 
that power, fear that life has no meaning for us; these 
fears are all aspects of that anxiety for life which in 
itself is a condition of death: “He that would save 


his life shall lose it; and he that shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s shall save it.” “For my sake 
and the gospel’s” the Christian at Easter time worships 
the God who brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, and offers himself in love and service for those 
who have filled up the sufferings of Christ in the flesh, 
for this is the reality of being of the body of Christ. 
The act of faith and humility before the Cross becomes 
the life of service in the power of the Resurrection, 
but the two are one. Being dead to sin, which is self, 
and alive unto God through Christ Jesus is the dis- 
ciple’s sharing of the Cross and of Easter. It is what 
St. Paul describes when he declares, “None of us liveth 
to himself, or none dieth to himself.” And when we are 
dead unto self, but alive unto God, then we may wit- 
ness to the faith of the Resurrection in terms which go 
far beyond the fear or dread of any historical contin- 
gency for us or for our generation, and with St. Paul 
may cry, “For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; 
or whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we 
live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s.” 


The Foolishness of Relief 


HE Apostle Paul may have been sarcastic when 

he said, “We are fools for Christ’s sake”; but 
he undoubtedly knew that the Christian must often 
act as if he were a fool. This is perhaps one of the 
chief burdens of the modern follower of Christ. 
With our reverence for the scientific mind—another 
name for a certain kind of logical mentality—we 
abhor inconsistencies which cannot be reasonably 
explained. We may be ever so illogical in our ac- 
tions, but when we become self-conscious about our 
religion we are distressed if our convictions lead us 
to appear as fools in the eyes of our contemporaries. 


It may be some comfort to realize that in this kind 
of world we must often act as fools even when no 
question of religion is involved. What could be 
more foolish than to blow up half of Europe and 
the Far East and then give billions to repair the dam- 
age? What is more inconsistent than the killing of 
soldiers and civilians followed by superhuman efforts 
to save the lives of the survivors? To be sure, we 
can make out a case satisfactory to ourselves ex- 
plaining that our entry into World War II was of a 
piece with our present desire to help suffering peo- 
ples among both friends and former enemies. But 
whether we shall ever appear wise to others is some- 
thing else. 

Indeed, we shall not convince our own people who 
believe that life has nothing but individual problems 
which can be solved by giving when we are asked and 
turning other people’s cheeks when they are attacked. 
As for men of evil mind whose only regret is that 


they did not win the war, there is nothing to hope 
from them except cynical amusement that we are 
such children and such fools. They were wise men 
and were methodically seeing to it that their enemies 
were liquidated. We, on the other hand, lost our 
sons in fighting the Axis, and now spend money try- 
ing to save the children of the men who fought us. 
To expect that we shall make friends of the sons of 
Thrasymachus by giving money to relief, is to mis- 
understand sadly the thinking of those who laugh at 
human dignity and worship power. 


Unfortunately, we may not expect much more 
from many who ought to be our friends. When we 
went in after World War I and helped to feed the 
hungry and to clothe the naked, other peoples were 
impressed. Too many, however, explained our ac- 
tions by assuming that we had discovered at last 
who our friends really were. We helped Germany, 
they said, because we had found out the treachery 
of England and the unreliability of France. But a 
second time we have allied ourselves with these na- 
tions, and so our charity appears now like the charity 
of England, which Europe long ago decided was 
a part of an imperialistic program. The only other 
explanation for multiplied thousands is that we are 
simply fools. 

This is, I realize, an oversimplification. But some- 
thing like this is true for many Europeans. What 
the Japanese think no one seems to know. Perhaps 
they are in the frame of mind that Germany was in 
after the first World War. Or perhaps they have 
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accepted the arbitrament of power in a more naive 
way than is possible to Europe. At any rate, there 
is no use to expect that we shall influence people by 
our relief efforts. If we do, then we can only be 
thankful for unexpected blessings. But our motive 
for feeding starving peoples has to be something 
beside the expectation of reward. In fact, it must 
be strong enough to overcome the sneers of enemies 
and the smiles of our friends. To more people than 
we like to know about, we are simply fools, Ameri- 
can fools. 

Yet there is nothing else for us to do. Some of us 
will help, consciously, for Christ’s sake. All of us 


will be helping because a long time ago there entered 
into Western life a force which no modern man can 
escape. We may ignore it; we may deny it; but we 
cannot escape it. Something precious has taken its 
place in a people of many evils, and in spite of our- 
selves it makes us fools in the eyes of the evil and 
in the eyes of some who would be good. Perhaps it 
would be simpler for us to cease torturing our minds 
to rationalize our conduct, to cease explaining how 
we are building up international good will, how we 
are educating another generation, and simply say 
that from our viewpoint we can do nothing else. If 
that makes us fools, so be it. WU. &. 


Is a Settlement in China Possible? 


MICHAEL LINDSAY 


to first and most fundamental question is 
whether there is a possible basis for co-opera- 
tion between the Communists and other parties, or 
whether there are differences in program and ide- 
ology so fundamental as to make any real co-opera- 
tion impossible. 

Here the answer would seem to be that there are 
no fundamental obstacles to co-operation between 
the Communists and the independent liberal parties 
or the left-wing Kuomintang. The Communists are 
certainly Marxists, but they are consistent Marxists 
who believe that socialism is something which can 
only come when China has developed into a modern 
industrialized society, after at least decades of de- 
velopment during which free enterprise must play 
an important part. In their present economic pro- 
gram the Communists would actually give a larger 
part to free enterprise than the official Kuomintang 
policies. The other factor which would make effec- 
tive co-operation possible is the strong anti-authori- 
tarian trend which can be found in a great deal of 
Chinese Communist policy. The Chinese Com- 
munists have always been fighting guerilla warfare 
in which they faced certain defeat if they lost popu- 
lar support and have come to realize that identity 
between Communist policy and the desires of the 
masses was not something which could be taken for 
granted as an a priori truth, as some other Com- 
munist parties have tended to do, but was something 
which must be continually checked by giving real 
power to popular opinion. 

The Chinese Communist approach to political or- 
ganization has always been from the bottom—build- 
ing up mass organizations, setting up elected village 
councils and county governments, replacing the old 
police and gendarmerie by the village militia (which 
insures a real transfer of local power), and so on. 
Formal organization has always been loose. There 
has never been a central government at Yenan but 


only a number of local governments kept together in 
general policy by common Communist leadership. 
Even in the army, the militia and some local guerilla 
units have been under the local civil governments, 
not under Yenan headquarters. 


This approach through mass organization and lo- 
cal popular control has been very effective. Reforms 
have really been carried out, government is honest 
and, by Chinese standards, efficient and there has 
been a rapid growth of political consciousness among 
the peasant population. 

Other parties might put more emphasis on discus- 
sion at the higher levels, on the rule of law as against 
unrestricted majority power, and so on, but the dif- 
ferences are matters of emphasis rather than prin- 
ciple. In a coalition the Communists could make an 
essential contribution in the methods and personnel 
for real rural reconstruction, and the other parties in 
the technicians and administrators more necessary 
in the cities and at the higher levels of government. 
In practice the Communists have been able to co- 
operate with the Democratic League and left-wing 
Kuomintang members. 

On the other hand there is a fundamental conflict 
of principle with the right-wing Kuomintang at- 
tached to Confucian traditions. The Communists 
represent the tradition of peasant revolt which the 
old Chinese ruling class has always fought by every 
possible means. They also represent the introduc- 
tion of the revolutionary Western tradition into the 
basis of Chinese society which is completely destruc- 
tive of the old Chinese social structure. 

On a more practical plane, both the very powerful 
vested interests who have made official positions the 
main road to wealth in China and the powerful land- 
lord interest face loss of power and income with the 
spread of Communist influence. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s sympathies are clearly with the 
right-wing. What he has taken from the West is 





nationalism and to some extent the idea of bureau- 
cratic efficiency through disciplined organization and 
exact rules, but his speeches and writings are full 
of references to the basic formulae of the Confu- 
cian tradition. ‘“China’s Destiny” condemns both 
liberalism and communism as incompatible with 
Chinese culture. He is also closely associated with 
the group having the strongest financial vested in- 
terests against change. As against this, he was able 
to rise above party affiliations to national leadership 
in 1937 and 1938, and, under similar pressure, might 
conceivably do so again. 

From the Communist point of view it has always 
been reasonable to accept any compromise which 
allowed effective power to elected local govern- 
ments in North China because their system is certain 
to spread under political competition. It would be 
impossible for the Kuomintang to maintain the “‘pao- 
chia” system of political control or the old social and 
economic structure, when peasants in adjoining areas 
were paying lower rents, had much more political 
power and got more from the government in return 
for much lower taxes. 

Kuomintang official policy has admitted local self 
government, land reform and so on in principle but 
has qualified their rapid implementation with argu- 
ments for the necessity for administrative unity and 
enforcement of law. To some extent this is no doubt 
a genuine concern for law and order but it can also 
be represented as a rationalization to protect vested 
interests. Even under American conditions there is 
sometimes a conflict between the principle of due 
process of law and that of government action ex- 
pressing the popular will. This conflict is much 
sharper in a society with no traditions of democratic 
action where the police and machinery of govern- 
ment are in the hands of the group with a vested 
interest against change. A Kuomintang leader once 
argued that it was more important to prevent injus- 
tice by the weak against the powerful, than by the 
powerful against the weak, because the latter was 
merely injustice while the former also subverted the 
social order. 

The negotiations seem to show that the main ob- 
stacle to settlement has been the dominant reaction- 
ary group in the Kuomintang. Throughout the ne- 
gotiations the Communists have been willing to ac- 
cept a minority position in the central government, 
provided elected local governments were allowed to 
function and the provinces had sufficient powers to 
carry out their own social and economic experiments. 
They have been willing to merge their army with 
the Kuomintang army on comparatively unfavorable 
terms provided they had reasonable guarantees of 
safety without their own army to protect them. 


Since 1938 the Kuomintang has never been will- 
ing to accept this sort of compromise. During the 


war they seemed to regard the Japanese as the lesser 
enemy. Kuomintang demands, for example in June 
1944, implied the abandonment of most of the Com- 
munist areas to Japanese control, and at the end of 
the war about 400,000 Kuomintang troops were 
serving in the Japanese forces against the Com- 
munists. After V-J Day the puppet troops were in- 
corporated in the Kuomintang army and, at the end 
of August, the Japanese were ordered to make a 
counteroffensive in North China against the Com- 
munists. 


Though this gave the Communists good reasons 
for suspicion, the party line until last summer was 
one of conciliation. After the negotiations in Sep- 
tember, 1945, Mao Tse-tung was criticized in Yenan 
for making actual concessions in return for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s promises, but obtained a vote of confidence 
when he argued that it was worth making very big 
concessions for any hope of avoiding civil war. In 
fact the Communists evacuated their areas south of 
the Yangtze River but, within a few days of the joint 
declaration that agreement would be sought by 
peaceful means, the Kuomintang launched a major 
offensive into Communist held areas of North China 
and the other Kuomintang promises were broken or 
evaded. 

Under General Marshall’s mediation the Kuomin- 
tang, for the first time, offered concessions which 
made settlement possible. But when it came to the 
point they were very reluctant to implement them. 
The Kuomintang secret police were never really re- 
strained, the agreement for quickest possible dis- 
bandment of war-lord and puppet armies was never 
applied, demobilization was evaded, no arrange- 
ments were made to elect provincial governments, 
and soon. In March, 1946, when General Marshall 
had returned to Washington, the concessions were 
largely repudiated. The Kuomintang Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee accepted the agreements but with 
amendments repudiating such key points as provin- 
cial constitutions and the control of the executive by 
the legislature. The proposed composition of the 
government was altered to destroy the veto power 
of Communists and Democratic League combined 
over major changes in policy. 

Local Communist units broke the truce agreement 
quite often, mainly against puppet troops, but the 
Communists made concessions on many points to 
reach the agreements and a considerable part of the 
Communist army was demobilized. The negotia- 
tions would probably have had a better chance of 
success if the Communists had not so blindly fol- 
lowed the party line of conciliation. General Mar- 
shall would have faced a much clearer situation if 
the Communists had forced the issue on points 
where Chiang Kai-shek had clearly to choose between 
repudiation of the reactionaries in his party and the 
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success of the negotiations. For example if he 
would not or could not control his own party organi- 
zations or the local police in his own capital to pre- 
vent what General Marshall calls “quite obviously 
inspired mob actions,” there was no real hope of 
settlement. Again the Communists never forced the 
issue on the puppet armies though they were the 
main obstacle to the working of the truce agreement 
and their disbandment was promised both in Octo- 
ber, 1945, and in February, 1946. To act against 
leading puppet generals like P’ang Ping-hsun or Wu 
Hua-wen, Chiang would have had to repudiate the 
extremist group which had encouraged their deser- 
tion to the Japanese. 

It is clear that there was a change in the Com- 
munist party line during the summer. What seems 
to have caused it was the repudiation of the agree- 
ments by the Kuomintang in March and the failure 
of America to protest. This must have seemed to 
confirm the doctrinaire Marxist position that, what- 
ever General Marshall’s good intentions, America 
Was an imperialist power which could not be an hon- 
est mediator where Communists were concerned. 
Also it must have seemed clear that conciliation did 
not call forth any reciprocal evidence of good faith 
from Chiang Kai-shek. Where the Communists 
spoiled their case was by starting their offensive in 
Manchuria before making a formal protest to Gen- 
eral Marshall against the repudiation of the agree- 
ments. If they had made the protest and the United 
States as mediator had refused to act they could 
have considered the agreements at an end. 

Actually when General Marshall returned he 
found both sides breaking the agreements and never 
regained control of the situation. First the Kuo- 
mintang demanded further concessions and then the 
Communists demanded a return to the positions of 
the original truce agreement. 

The Communists do not seem to have given up 
all hope of settlement but are now clearly unwilling 
to make concessions without some positive evidence 
of good faith on the other side. Of this there has 
has been no sign. The truce on existing positions 
which was offered in November would have given 
the Kuomintang a useful period to consolidate their 
gains and freed troops to suppress new guerilla ac- 
tivities in the south. The Kuomintang could have 
started the war again a month or two later in a 
much stronger position. The new constitution is 
worse than the January agreements on several im- 
portant points such as provincial powers and civil 
liberties. The Kuomintang secret police are still 
active. 


Much has been made of the damage done by the 
Communists as showing their determination to fight 
without regard for the interests of the people but 
there is no evidence that the Kuomintang shows any 


greater concern for the population of the Com- 
munist areas. They have always blocked UNRRA 
supplies. Foreign correspondents have reported 
widespread air attacks, including attacks on railways 
while the Communists held them, and the Commu- 
nists report general destruction of property and ill 
treatment of civilians by the Kuomintang armies. 


The Kuomintang has never been willing to make 
concessions except under American pressure, even 
the minor concessions of January, 1945, or the new 
constitution. Since political competition with the 
Communists, or even genuine reforms without them, 
would mean the end of the dominant reactionary 
group this is quite understandable. American pres- 
sure has never been sufficient to force out the reac- 
tionaries and secure a settlement because, in General 
Marshall’s words, “The reactionaries in the Gov- 
ernment have evidently counted on substantial Amer- 
ican support regardless of their actions.” Though 
this has not been the intention of the American gov- 
ernment it has been a natural conclusion to draw 
from American action judged in terms of Chinese 
politics. 

At the critical period, when the civil war might 
have been completely prevented, the men on the spot 
in charge of American policy were avowed partisans 
of Chiang Kai-shek and fantastically ignorant of 
China. General Hurley carried his personal trust 
in Chiang to the point of refusing to believe first 
hand reports from American officers when they con- 
tradicted information from Kuomintang sources. 
General Wedemeyer’s knowledge of China can be 
judged from a speech he made after his return in 
which he stated that, “The Chinese Empire con- 
sisted essentially of feudal dynasties, whose leaders, 
or war lords, paid tribute to the Emperor.” ( This 
seems to confuse the Chou dynasty, over 2,000 years 
ago, relations of the Empire with foreign tributaries 
like Burma or Korea, and the war-lord period after 
1911.) 

Before General Marshall’s appointment the United 
States was maneuvered into a false position. The 
declared objectives of American policy were to re- 
patriate the Japanese and to avoid intervention in 
the civil war. In fact the Kuomintang troops trans- 
ported to North China were used entirely in the 
civil war and actually delayed the evacuation of the 
Japanese in order to keep them fighting until they 
were no longer essential to the Kuomintang military 
position. 

General Marshall’s genuine efforts at mediation 
were cramped by the legal and diplomatic framework 
within which he had to operate. He could stop new 
forms of intervention in the civil war, but to dis- 
continue arrangements made by his predecessors 
would have been a breach of agreement with a 
friendly government. It was difficult for him to 





take official notice of breaches of the agreements by 
the Kuomintang while remaining within the limits 
of diplomatic correctness. He had to operate in 
terms of general legal agreements instead of con- 
sidering practical questions and personalities which 
would have been much more realistic in Chinese 
politics. 

Except to a small western educated minority 
these limitations were not intelligible. What was 
obvious was that the Kuomintang army was receiv- 
ing American assistance, that American forces 
worked with collaborationists and Kuomintang re- 
actionaries, and failed to protect liberals from the 
secret police, and that America made no protest when 
the Kuomintang repudiated the agreements. It was 
quite logical to conclude that American policy state- 
ments were the conventional euphemisms well known 
in Chinese politics, and that the real American policy 
was support for the Kuomintang. Even the western 
educated group in the Kuomintang who knew that 
America did not want to support the right-wing have 
usually felt that the bad state of American-Soviet 
relations would, in the last resort, always secure 
American support in a civil war. 

At present America is not giving appreciable sup- 
port to the Kuomintang and this policy may produce 
the possibility of settlement. If the existing reserves 
of American supplies are exhausted without securing 
a decision in the civil war, the Kuomintang, for the 
first time, will face the alternatives of repudiating 
its right-wing, reaching a settlement and competing 
politically with the Communists for popular support ; 
or else losing everything through eventual military 
defeat. 

However the prospect is not very bright. At the 
best it is likely to be another six months or a year 
before Chiang Kai-shek gives up hope of a military 
decision and the longer the war continues the greater 
the bitterness of both sides. There are signs of 
Communist policy becoming more extremist and the 
liberals, especially the independent liberals, have 
been under great pressure in the Kuomintang areas. 

The best hope would be new mediation by the 
United Nations or by the signatories to the Moscow 
agreement. International mediation would start 
with the big advantage of freedom from suspicion of 
partiality. The difficulties would be to find terms of 
reference which would enable international media- 
tion to operate and, equally important, to operate in 
terms of what both parties actually carried out, not 
merely what they agreed to on paper. Finally it 
would have to be clear that pressure would be ap- 
plied against either side that refused to accept medi- 
ation or to carry out its agreements. These difficul- 
ties are serious but if international organization 
could overcome them, it would not only bring peace 
to China but also set a valuable precedent to secure 
world peace. 


Editorial Correspondence 


The longer one stays in Britain the more one 
becomes aware of the great difficulties of mutual 
understanding which arise between a nation as opu- 
lent as America and one as straightened in circum- 
stance as Britain. Britain is a world power which 
bears heavy responsibilities in every part of the world. 
But the little island which is the center of one of the 
most formidable political systems of modern times, is 
tired and poor. The present coal crisis is only a 
symptom of a far-reaching deterioration in economic 
power. A nation which once relied heavily on coal 
exports and is now more desperately in need of ex- 
ports than ever, is not only unable to export coal but 
also unable to produce enough coal for home con- 
sumption. Consumer restrictions on coal, gas and 
electricity will probably continue for years to come. 
Food rationing is now severer than during the war 
and will undoubtedly become more severe. 


Britain is now exporting 111% of its 1938 export 
total. But the government has just announced that 
it must reach 140% if it is to maintain present liv- 
ing standards when the Canadian and American 
loans run out and interest must be paid on them. 
One special difficulty is that Britain has allowed its 
industrial plant to deteriorate ever since the first 
World War and has not kept pace with American 
technical developments. Now it is too late to do very 
much about it because there will be little money to 
spare from pressing immediate needs for such capi- 
tal expansion. 


Public buildings of all kinds, including churches, 
can probably not be built for years because every re- 
source must go into the building of houses. It must 
be recognized, of course, that some of the pressure 
on the British market comes from the general lifting 
of the standards of the poor. Britain has undergone 
a vast process of equalization which began long be- 
fore the labor government came to power. No one 
is inclined to challenge this development and it is 
significant that however vexatious the present re- 
strictions are, it is generally agreed, that any gov- 
ernment in power would be bound to maintain most 
of them. 


The debate on the government’s decision to quit 
India no later than June 1948 has not yet taken 
place. But it is safe to say that the opposition will 
not be as vigorous as seemed probable at first. Ad- 
vices from India support the government rather 
strongly. It is felt that the promise to quit India 
has robbed the two parties in India of the chance to 
blame their difficulties upon the imperial power and 
may possibly prompt them to reach an agreement. 
It is recognized, of course, that the policy is a risky 
one. India may fall into anarchy. But this risk 
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must be taken, if no good purpose is served by stay- 
ing on and prolonging the present inconclusive ne- 
gotiations. It must be observed that the economic 
weakness of Britain contributes to the situation. 
India has long since ceased to be an economic asset 
and has become an economic liability. There is a 
bare possibility that Britain will have a more lively 
trade with a free India than with one bound to it. 

Such missionary authorities as have spoken on 
the subject, seem to be in favor of the government’s 
action ; and some may have actually advised the pres- 
ent action. 


Britain feels about Palestine very much as it feels 
about India. It is harassed with dozens of prob- 
lems of its own and feels impatient and frustrated 
because of its inability to bring contending factions 


together. The Bevin plan for Palestine was bound to 
fail ; and Churchill’s advice that the whole matter be 
turned over to the United Nations, was then ac- 
cepted. I do not quite understand why the plan of 
partition, which seemed imminent before Mr. Bevin 
offered his plan, should not have been considered. 
One difference between British and American opin- 
ion upon this subject is that Arab protests, which 
are hardly heard in America, are very vocal here. 
One might argue that Britain pays too much atten- 
tion to the Arab chieftains who can hardly represent 
the real opinion of the Arab world. But the difficulty 
is that a good part of the Arab world lives in such 
poverty and misery that it has no vocal, certainly no 
effective, opinion. There is, in short, a genuine im- 
passe to which American opinion has not done 
justice. R. N. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Laubach Method 
To Be Used in Brazil 


Using a method based upon the famous system de- 
vised by Dr. Frank Laubach, the Government of Brazil 
has just launched an_ extensive campaign against illit- 
eracy in that country, according to Dr. Forrest L. 
Knapp, general secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, who has just returned to New York from a 
Curriculum Conference of the Confederation of Evan- 
gelical Churches of Brazil held in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Brazilian Government is attempting to insure that 
the hundreds of thousands of illiterates in that country 
are taught the rudiments of education. Millions of 
dollars and thousands of teachers are involved in this 
new undertaking which includes close cooperation with 
the Christian education work of the Protestant churches 
of Brazil. The Laubach Method has been tested and 
proven in several other countries. It sets up an 
“endless chain” of persons teaching one another how 
to read and write by the use of pictures and simple 
sounds. The slogan is: “Each one teach one.” 

“This commendable program fits in nicely with that 
of the World’s Sunday School Association,” said Dr. 
Knapp. “In our work of assisting in the religious edu- 
cation of peoples throughout the world, we are happy to 
cooperate with the Government of Brazil by enlisting 
Christian education teachers to combine their normal 
activity with that of helping with illiteracy. At that 
Conference in Rio, our organization was asked to help 
in every way possible to expedite this tremendously 
important campaign against illiteracy. Of course, we 
are glad to do this by helping to furnish teachers and 
literature, for all of us know that a more informed 
person is a more religious one.” 


Greek Church Accepts 
Invitation to World Council 
On February 8, 1947, the delegation of the World 


Council of Churches, which is visiting the Greek-speak- 
ing Orthodox Churches, was received officially by the 


Holy Synod of the Church of Greece. Archbishop 
Damaskinos stated on behalf of the Holy Synod that 
the Church of Greece was ready to accept the invitation 
to take part in the first Assembly of the World Council 
in 1948.—E. P. S. Geneva. 


Churches of Japan 
Face Difficulties 


Japanese Christianity has been hindered since the 
surrender of Japan by the official yen-dollar exchange 
rate (fifteen yen to one dollar), which decreases the 
American aid for the struggling congregations. Mis- 
sionaries have been allowed to enter the country with 
the proviso that they maintain themselves like the Jap- 
anese, asking the occupation authorities for nothing. 
This means that they cannot buy food, gasoline, or 
other supplies for dollars from the quartermaster. They 
must buy from the Japanese at the inflation prices, and 
they would not be missionaries if they had not the moral 
sense to refuse to buy on the black market. 

Another handicap is the lack of native leadership. 
Before the war most of the mission boards had surren- 
dered control to Japanese Christians, but the majority 
of these are too inexperienced to take the lead under 
the present difficult conditions. 

Around Kobe, Osaka, and Kyoto, the congregations 
are reported to be overflowing with newcomers who 
outnumber the members. Headquarters officials declare 
that the field for Christianity is more open than at any 
time in the past. Most plans for rebuilding and expan- 
sion, however, must await either the end of the current 
inflation or a modification of the present yen-dollar 
exchange rate. 


World Council as Seen by Catholics 


The Roman Catholic press has just published two 
articles on the World Council of Churches. The great 
Roman Jesuit magazine, La Civilté Cattelica (February 
15, 1947), contains an article by R. P. C. Crivelli on “The 
Pan-Protestant Ecumenical Conference in 1948.” After 
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giving the history of the ecumenical movement, the 
names on the Provisional Council, the Statutes, organi- 
zation and activities of the World Council, and mention- 
ing the foundation of the Institute at Bossey, and the 
names of the churches who have joined, the author 
concludes : 

“Catholics are watching attentively, but with a quiet 
serenity, all the questions which are troubling the Protes- 
tant world. Unfortunately they perceive the futility of 
their efforts and they wonder how long the Protestants 
will go on clinging to their two favorite principles: the 
free interpretation of the Word of God, and their 
refusal to recognize the authority of the Pope. It seems 
strange to us too that our separated brothers should be 
looking for the invisible “Una Sancta,” as if Our Lord 
had founded His Church in order to keep it hidden for 
twenty centuries until the World Council discovered it. 
The true Church of Christ is not hidden, it is visible to 
all; one needs only open one’s eyes to see it. And we 
Catholics pray every day that the special grace of Our 
Lord may be granted to all men of good will.” 

In the “Mission Bulletin” published at Bruges, Bel- 
gium (No. 3, 1947), Dem Clement Lialine, O.S.B., 
editor of the magazine “Ireniken” devotes an article to 
“Unitas” and to the World Council of Churches. He 
gives a very objective account of the Report on the 
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meetings of the Provisional Committee in February, 
1946, and concludes: “The World Council is faced by 
the problem of winning the peace after having won the 
war—in the same way as the world which it claims to 
represent. In this aim the good wishes of all Christians 
go with it.”"—E. P. S. Geneva. 


Jewish Attitude to Evangelism 


The editors of the “News Sheet,” supplied by the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews, appearing in New York, asked a number of 
rabbis the following questions: Must the church forego 
its prerogative to evangelism in order to have and to 
maintain good relations with Jewish fellow citizens? 
Will evangelism if practiced, even on the highest ethical 
plane, cause a definite cleavage between Christians and 
Jews? 

Here are some of the answers received and published 
in the “News Sheet”: 

“Since Christianity is a missionary religion, you have 
not only a right, but also a duty, to include the Jews in 
your evangelistic program. The only test of the ethical- 
ness of this type of endeavor is sincerity... As a Jew I 
can only admire your missionary zeal which is a direct 
inheritance from the Pharisees, whose moral teachings 
I try to perpetuate. I regret that historic reasons have 
prompted my people to give up our missionary ef- 
RE 

“Tt seems to me no one would have a right to ask one 
to foreswear what is an essential principle. . . .” 

“In a democratic society every group has a right to 
try to persuade people that its philosophy or its program 
is desirable. There is one special reason why such 
missionary work always causes frictions. It is because 
there are so many millions of professing Christians who 
do not practice Christianity. Of course, every one has 
a right to change his or her faith. Every one has a 
right to share one’s religious convictions with others, 
and, therefore, it is only fair to assume that if Christians 
heighten their missionary activities among Jews, the 
Jews will then organize a program to convert Christians 
to Judaism... .” 

These answers, says the “News Sheet,” “merit most 
carerul and prayerful consideration, as well as the 
honest appraisal of all methods employed in our efforts 
to present the claims of Jesus Christ to our Jewish 
neighbors. It is significant that all the rabbis who have 
so far replied, accept the definition of religious freedom 
as given by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, namely: The right to worship in 
accordance with one’s faith and convictions. The right 
to share one’s faith with others. The right to change 
one’s faith.”—E. P. S. Geneva. 


Authors in This Issue: 


Michael Lindsay was for several years a member of 
the faculty of Yenching University, Peking, China. He 
escaped from Peking just as the Japanese were taking 
over after Pearl Harbor, and spent the following four 
years among the Chinese Communists, erecting and 
managing a broadcasting station for them. At present, 
he is teaching economics at Harvard University. 

Ursula M. (Mrs. Reinhold) Niebuhr teaches religion 
at Barnard College, New York City. 
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